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[From the Springfield Republican.] 
MY COTTAGE HOME. 
BY THEODORE TREMONT, ESQ. 
My cottage home—my cottage home— 
Beneath the elm-tree’s shade ; 
Where oft in childhood’s untamed glee, 
My infant footsteps strayed ; 
Oh! would that I might tread again, 
Thy well known haunts of rock and glen. 
Would [ might wander through the woods, 
Or saunter by the stream, 
Where, in the long, long summer days, 
I’ve sought sweet fancy’s dream, 
And pictured forth in romance wild, 
The scenes of life—a thoughtless child. 
Since then, I’ve roamed amid the isles 
‘hat sleep upon the sea, 
I’ve trod the classic vales of Greece, 
The hills of Italy ; 
Bat never from my heart will fade, 
That cottage home—those elm-trees’ shade. 
In dreams those early visions rise 
To mock my weary soul ; 
The grassy dell—the rippling stream— 
The flower-bespangled knoll— 
All seem as bright to fancy’s eye, 
As in the days of infancy. 
My mother’s gentle voice! it comes 
Like music from above, 
Breathing around my daily path 
An atmosphere of love ; 
And soothing with its soft control, 
The earthly passions of the soul. 
My cottage home—my cottage home— 
Scenes of remembered bliss! 
Beneath thy cool and pleasant shade, 
There let my journey cease ; 
There let my cold remains be laid, 
Till the last trump shall wake the dead. 
Springfield, Jan. 23, 1839. 


SELECTIONS. | 


Proceedings of the Musical Convention assem- 
bled in Boston, August 16, 1838. Together 
with a brief view of the origin. of the same. 
Inthe month of August, 1834, a course of 

Lectures was delivered by the Professors in 

the Boston Academy of Music, to teachers of 

singing schools and others, designed to illus- 
trate the Pestalozzian method of teaching vocal 
music in classes, as contained in the Manual of 

Instruction, then recently published by the 

Academy. It was attended by twelve persons, 

most of whom had already been accustomed to 

teach, and whose names are as follows: 

John T. Gordon, Exeter, N. H. 

Cyrus Baldwin, Antrim, N. H. 

Abisha Crossman, Shirley, 

Phinehas Upham, Waltham, “ 

Jos. Chickering, Hubbardston, “ 

Jos. Bird, Watertown, “ 

Geo. F. Miller, Westminster, “ 

Luke P. Lincoln, Plymouth, “ 

Amos Morrill, 3d, Salisbury, “ 











Josiah Osgood, Boston. 
Joshua Pearl, New Haven, Ct. 
Edna Lunt, Newbury, Ms. 








At the close of the Lectures, the Class were 
pleased to express their entire satisfaction with 
the course pursued, and to recommend a simi- 
lar one for the next year. They also express- 
ed their opinion of the mode of teaching in the 
following language, viz: “ The undersigned 
having attended a course of instruction in vocal 
music upon the Pestalozzian System, under 
the direction of the Professors in the Boston 
Academy of Music, do cheerfully recommend 
the System as the most simple, thorough, and 
comprehensive, of any with which they are 
acquainted ; and they have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it perfectly intelligible to children.” 

In August, 1835, a similar course, including 
additional lectures and exercises designed to 
illustrate different styles of Church Music, 
taste, and appropriate manner of performance, 
was repeated with still greater success. This 
class was attended by eighteen persons, besides 
several of the class of 1834. Their names 
are as follows: 


Daniel C. Holmes, Plymouth, Ms. 
Horace Bird, Watertown, “ 
John R. Robinson, Newburyport, “ 


Montrose, Pa. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Southampton, Ms. 
N. Bridgewater, “ 
Waterville Col. Me. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Roxbury, Ms. 
Topsfield, “ 
Fitchburg, . 


Zenas B. Platt, 
Josiah Osgood, 
Elisha H. Bascom. 
Th. J. Gurney, 
James Prideaux, 
Oshean Pinkham, 
Luther Hall, 
George Hood, 
Cyrus Thurston, 


Luther E. Puffer, Lowell, - 
Samuel Bacon, Lima, N. Y, 

Seth P. Miller, Worcester, Ms- 
Asa Barr, New Braintree, “ 
Aaron Leland, W orcester, ~ 


Asa George, Plymouth, N. H. 


At an organized meeting of the Class at 
which Col. Asa Barr was called to the chair, 
and Geo. Hood chosen Clerk, the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the members 
of this Class, be presented to the Professors in 
the Boston Academy of Music, for their polite- 
ness, attention and instructions: and also to 
the Government of the Academy, for their 
kindness and liberality. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the meet- 
ing be signed by the Chairman and Clerk, and 
presented to the Professors, and that they be 
requested to present them to the Government. 

ASA BARR, President. 
GEO. HOOD, Clerk, 

Boston, Aug. 27, 1835. 

In August, 1836, the number of the Class 
was increased to twenty-eight, besides members 
of previous Classes. The gentlemen present 
on this oceasion organized themselves into a 
Convention, for the discussion of questions re- 
lating to the general subject of Musical Educa- 
tion, Church Music, and Musical Performan- 
ces, during such hours as were not occupied by 
the Lectures. These discussions were found 
to be highly interesting and useful; many 








topics were brought forward, and at the close 
of the term the following Resolutions were 
unanimously passed : 

1. Resolved, That the introduction and ap- 
plication of the Pestalozzian System of teach- 
ing music, form a new era in the science of 
musical education in this country; and, that in 
pursuing our labors as teachers, we will con- 
form ourselves as far as circumstances will ad- 
mit, to that system, as published in the Manual 
of the Boston Academy of Music. 

2. Resolved, That, in order to diffuse a 
knowledge of music through the community, 
it is necessary to teach it to our youth; and 
that it is desirable, and practicable, to introduce 
it intoallour schools, as a branch of elementary 
education. 

3. Resolved, That it is the special duty of 
the Christian Church to cultivate, and encour- 
age the cultivation of Sacred Music generally, 
as a powerful auxiliary to devotion. 

4. Resolved, That it is a source of deep re- 
gret to this Convention, that, in so many instan- 
ces, Religious Societies dnd Parishes, instead 
of exerting a fostering care and influence over 
the cause of Sacred Music, neglect it, suffer it 
to fall into unskilful hands, and thus, not only 
wound the cause itself, but make it a detriment, 
rather than a help, to the best interests of the 
church. 

5. Resolved, That Singing Choirs too fre- 
quently, in conducting their part of divine 
worship, attempt the performance of music too 
difficult, and with which they are not suffi- 
ciently familiar, thereby detracting from the 
solemnity and devotion of the exercise. 

6. Resolved, That in pursuing our labors as 
Teachers and Choristers, we will strive to 
avoid as far as in us lies, any thing like invid- 
ious rivalry ; and that we will assist each other 
in our profession as we have opportunity. 

7. Resolved, That, notwithstanding we have 
to contend with the prejudice of some, the op- 
position of others, and the indifference of 
many, yet we find in the progress of masical 
education for a few years past, abundant en- 
couragement to persevere in our labors, and 
not become weary in well-doing. 

8. Resolved, That the sentiment which pre- 
vails in some places, that to occupy a place in 
the Choir, is not respectable, and, therefore, to 
assist in one of the most delightful services of 
the house of God, is not an honorable and dig- 
nified employment, is a sentiment founded in 
ignorance and prejudice ; and that those who 
cherish such a sentiment themselves, or give 
countenance to it in any way, are endeavoring 
to subvert an ordinance, which God himself 
has established. 

9. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
Convention, a good moral character is an in- 
dispensable qualification for a Teacher of Sa- 
ered Music, or for a Chorister. 


Asa Barr, President. 


Dan’t. C. Hoimes, Secretaria 


Levi WiLpeRr. 
Boston, August 25, 1836. 
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The names of the Class of 1836, are as fol- 


lows : 

Hiram Swift, Medway, Ms. 
Miletus Parsons, Southampton, “ 

Alex. S. Lincoln, Boston. 

Stephen L. Gordon, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Wm. C. Brown, Boston. 


Alfred, Me. 

Nashua, N. H. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
Ware, Ms. 

E. Bridgewater, “ 
Walpole, N. H. 
East Medway, 
East Stoughton, “ 
Somersworth, N. H. 
East Stoughton, Ms. 


Geo. F. B. Leighton, 
Oliver S. Patterson, 
Wm. Ross, 

Horace M'Farland, 
Moses N. Whitman, 
Joshua Welman, 
Timothy Bullard, 
Samuel Crane, 

Wm. Gage, 
Ebenezer Crane, 2d, 


Ms. | 


} 


Ebenezer Hyde, Framingham, “ 
John C. Aiken, Goffstown, N. H. 
Jacob Hood, Salem, Ms. 


Milford, N. H. 
Newton, Ms. 
Milford, “ 
Lempster, N. II. 
Fryeburg, Me. 
Boston. 

Alstead, N. H. 
Shirley, Ms. 


Joshua Hutchinson, 
Asa R. Trowbridge, 
Albert Howard, 
David Youngman, 
Benjamin Wyman, 
Samuel Bassett, 
Sumner Rust, 
Abishai Crosby, 
Francis Hazeltine, Boston. 

Ch. Warren, Amesbury, Ms. 

The following Resolution relating to the 
utility of the Lectures was also unanimously 
adopted by the Convention : 

Resolved, That we tender to Messrs. Mason 
and Webb, Professors in the Boston Academy 
of Music, our warmest thanks and unreserved 
gratitude for their earnest endeavors and unre- 
mitted exertions to qualify us as teachers of 
vocal music. 

In 1837, Mr. Mason being on a tour in Eu- 
rope, for the purpose of witnessing the most 
approved methods of teaching, and obtaining 
music, general musical information, &c., no 
class assembled. 

On the 15th of August, 1838, another course 
of instruction commenced and continued ten 
days.. In addition to the exercises on former 
occasions,there were introduced into this course, 
lectures on Thorough Base, and the practice of 
Glee and Chorus singing. The Class consist- 
ed of 59 persons, besides members of previous 
classes, as follows, viz: 

Silas Bruce, Leominster, Ms. 
Edwin W. Reed, Belchertown, “ 
Alfred Lund, Nashua, N. H. 

W. D. Buck, Concord, N. H. 
Arthur L. Clifford, Loudon, N. H. 
Leonard K. Hatch, Alstead, N. H. 
Edward R. Johnston, Hartford, Ct. 

E. K, Prouty, Waterford, Vt. 
Handel Pond, Wrentham, Ms. 

John Gibson, Waltham, “ 

I. C, Cram, Concord, N. H. 
Daniel Sawyer, Quincy, Ms. 

L.. B. Hanaford, _ New Hampton, N. H. 
* Th. B. Norton, Abington, Ms. 
Gilbert Robbins, New Hampton, N. H. 
Benj. A. Carter, Worcester, Ms. 
Horace Kimball, Concord, N. H. 


Enoch W. Eastman, Lowell, Ms. 
Thos. G. Wright, Westfield, “ 
Walter Wood, West Boylston, “ 

8. P. Cheney, Nashua, N. H. 
Norman Smith, Groton, Ms. 

Win. Watson, Boston. 

Robbins Miller, Low Hampton, N. Y. 


W. 8. Knowlton, Southbridge, Ms. 





J. W. Mason, 
Thomas Upham, 
Joseph T. Hunt. 

Ch. Goodale, 

Edward S. Chandler, 
Geo. O. Dunclee, 
Nathaniel Marshall 
Lemuel Kingsbury, 
Ch. T. Tirrell, 

Aaron H. Parsons, 
C. B. Metcalf, 

M. H. Johnson, 

J. B. Woodbury, 
Jotham G. Chase, 
Henry E. Moore, 
Matthew M. Bullard, 
Warren B. Johnson, 
E. B. Dearborn, 
Leonard B. Tinkham, 


Shrewsbury, 
Fitchburg. 6“ 
Boston. 

West Boylston, Ms. 
Windham, Me. 
Merrimack, N. H. 
Nashua, N. H. 


Needham, Ms. 
Quincy, ” 
Westhampton, “ 
Lowell, ts 
Lowell, « 
Beverly, s“ 


South Berwick, Me. 
Cambridge, Ms, 
Milford, s 
Webster, “ 
Middleboro’, “ 
Walpole, N. H. 





Stephen Hubbard, Charlestown, “ 


Ch. Hawks, Deerfield, Ms. 
Augustus F. Maynard, Walpole, N. H. 
Willard W. Patridge, Alstead, “ 


Edwin Haven, Boston. 
E. R. Blanchard, Boston. 
John Floyd, New Market, N. H. 
G. H. Bates, Boston. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Washington, D. C. 
Boston. 

Hartford, Ct. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Boston. 

Salem, N. H. 
Cambria, N. Y. 


It is to be regretted that some few members 
left not only this, but also the previous classes, 
before an opportunity was afforded for an in- 
dividual examination. Hence their names 
were not taken, and are therefore not found in 
the list. 

The time during the ten days, was occupied, 
with some occasional variations, as follows, viz: 

Morning, from 8 to 10 o’clock, Meeting of 
the Musical Convention. 

10 o'clock to 12, Lecture on Elementary 
Principles, and manner of teaching, by Mr. Ma- 
son; including also the singing of Psalmody 
and Chants, with remarks by the lecturer on 
general taste, style, and manner of performance. 

12 to 1, Lecture on Thorough Base, by Mr. 
Webb. 

Afternoon. 3 to 4, Lectures on Elementary 
Principles, or on Thorough Base, or both, con- 
tinued. 4 to6, Singing of Glees. Mr. Webb, 
at the Piano-Forte. Mr. Mason, Conductor. 

In the evening, from 8 to 9, Singing the 
Choruses of Handel, Haydn and others, with 
Organ Accompaniment. Mr. Webb, at the 
Organ. Mr. Mason, Conductor. 

A most lively and increasing interest in the 
various exercises was manifest from day to 
day. Towards the close of the meetings, a 
Committee of the Class appointed to consider 
the utility and importance of this annual 


Wm. C. Benton, 
H. W. Day, 

A. M. Johnson, 
Wm. F. Colburn, 
Beman Gates, 
Daniel G. Mason, 
Samuel R. Allen, 
Chauncey Murch, 


course of instruction, and whether it be expe- 


dient that the same should be continued, re- 
ported as follows, viz. 

That, on recurring to the records of previous 
meetings, they find, that there has been a con- 
tinued increasing interest from year to year 
from the commencement of the Lectures in 
1834, when the number of the Class was but 
twelve, to the present year when it is fifty-nine. 
They are unanimously of the opinion, that dn 


essential benefit arises from these meetings, 
that highly useful instruction is communicated, 
and correct knowledge and taste disseminated, 
and that a most happy influence is mutually 
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: 





exerted and felt by the members of the Class, 
coming from various parts of the country, and 
here associating with each other in acquiring 
important information, and in the performance 


|of the best musical compositions in various de- 
| partments of Sacred and Secular Musie. They 


therefore strongly recommend to the Academy, 
a continuance of these Lectures. 

At'the close of the Musical Convention, that 
continued to meet from day to day, during the 
course of the Lectures, it was resolved to print 
for the use of the members, an account of its 
proceedings together with a list of members. 
The Committee appointed for this purpose, 
have thought proper (with the consent of the 
Professors in the Academy) to give the fore- 
going brief statement of facts in relation to 
the Lectures, thereby giving some idea of the 
origin of a series of musical meetings, which 
it is hoped may be permanently continued from 
year to year, with increasing popularity and 
usefulness. 








POWER OF MUSIC. 


The following singular anecdote was re- 
ceived from a lady, as related by a friend of hers, 
having personal knowledge of the fact. 

A lady, residing in India, seated in one of 
those airy and beautiful apartments so suited to 
the warmth of the climate—resembling a high- 
ly ornamented Summer house, was in the act of 
performing on the piano-forte, with no common 
proficiency, in accompaniment with a lovely 
voice, when a serpent of enormous size, allured 
by the dulcet sounds, found his way into the 
room unperceived by the lady, and had ap- 
proached within a short distance of the instru- 
ment, on one side of the room. She had ob- 
served the shadow of something on the partition 
for some time! but supposing it to be the re- 
flection of surrounding foliage, remained undis- 
turbed, till at length, turning her head, she 
perceived at once the true cause, and her peri- 
lous situation. The serpent was partly raised 
from the floor, writhing and waving his head 
and shoulders in accordance with the tones of 
the instrument. She had either naturally, (or 
given her at that moment by the God of Prov- 
idence) an extraordinary presence of mind, en- 
abling her to continue in the performance of 
the piece—still lending the aid of her voioe, 
which from the state of her mind, became in- 
creasingly plaintive and tremulous: till at 
length, watching the moment when the serpent 
was completely overpowered with the charm— 
sprang from the instrument, and escaped 
through an open door, into an adjoining room : 
thus mercifully being preserved from the jaws 
of death. ‘The shrieks of the lady soon 
alarmed the whole family, who had little diffi- 
culty in destroying the serpent, so entirely en- 
ervated by music's fascinating power. 





[From the Christian Mirror.] 
GENERAL CULTIVATION OF MUSIC. 





That all mankind are physically capacitated 
for Music, and can learn to sing as early as 
they can learn to read; will appear evident, by 
considering the apparatus or the mechanism 
of the production of the human voice. 

In the passage leading from the mouth to the 
lungs, (just within the protuberance or the an- 
terior part of the neck vulgarly called “ Eve’s 
apple”) are situated two sets or pairs of mus- 
cles, one of them about an inch above the oth- 


er—of a semilunar shape—thick and attached 
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at their circumference, but thin and free or pen- 
dulous in the centre of the passage, or at their 
inward edges. These muscles are situated so 
nearly at opposite sides, that when the air, in 
passing out from the lungs, causes them to vi- 
brate, they nearly close the opening. The vi- 
brations of these muscles produce sounds, just 
as the strings of the viol produce them when 
vibrating under the bow. If for instance forty 
vibrations, in a given time, will produce the 
first sound of the’scale, eighty vibrations will 
produce a sound an octave higher, or the first 
sound of the next scale above. And the inter- 
mediate vibrations produce all the intermediate 
sounds. So astonishingly great is the number 
of these vibrations—that it is now believed 
that the human voice is capable of more than 
1000 changes perceptible to a musical ear. 
These changes are all produced by the action 
of these muscles in obdience to volition or at 
will. These muscles are composed of the same 
materials as the muscles which move the hand 
and fingers—are equally strengthened by ap- 
propriate exercise,—and capable of great modi- 
fications by variety of exercise. 

Ajl animal motion depends on contractions of 
the muscular fibre. Quickness of contractions 
evidently depends on habit. The motions of 
the fingers of the lady who for thé first time 
touches the piano are necessarily very slow. 
A few years practice enables her to move them 
with rapidity. The child first pronounces the 
easiest words indistinctly with difficulty—prac- 
tice enables it to pronouce the hardest distinctly 
with facility. In like manner we first learn to 
produce the sounds of the scale with much 
effort—constant practice soon enables us to do 
it with perfect ease. Exercise and imitation are 
the “ ploughshares and the pruning hooks” in 
physical cultivation. 

We cannot say how man has been able to 
express his ideas by words—how he has been 
able to compose language, especially the alpha- 
bet. And if we could, it might be of no practi- 
cal use to us.—The mechanism of language is 
what most concerns us. “ What is language ?” 
Of what is it composed? Of words.—What 
are words? Grammarians denominate them 
“signs of our ideas.” These words are com 
posed of letters.—Some of these letters are ar- 
ticulate sounds, modifications of the voice, that 
may be formed independently of the voice. 

Some of these sounds are appreciable, i. e. 
the intervals can “ be put in unison and distin- 
guished by theear. Othersare inappreciable, and 
cannot be thus distinguished. Music relates to 
the appreciable sounds. Ordinary speech princi- 
pally the inappreciable. ‘The ordinary compass 
ofthe voice is about nine tones. The musical 
voice includes but six of them—five whole and 
two halftones. Hence how physically unfounded 
is the theory, that the child, whose compass of 
voice includes the musical scale can learn by 
imitation, to produce the inappreciable sounds 
employed in speech, but not to produce the ap- 
preciable musical sounds. 

Facts are opposed to such a theory. I know 
a family of eight children where the father 
does not sing, but the mother does, and her lul- 
laby has made singers of all the children.— 
Another family of ten children in the same 
neighbourhood—the father “a natural singer 
of the first order”—the mother no singer— 
“the children do not sing.” Or if any of them 
sing at all, yet none of them have cultivated 
Music. Now provided that the children of 
these families had equally inherited both the 
physical and mental powers of their parents in 








regard to musical talent, do not the facts fully 
prove, that the hearing and imitating musical 
sounds, in the family where the mother was a 
singer, made singers of one half the children, 
who, otherwise, would have never learned to 
sing; while the musical talent was not devel- 
oped in that half of the other family who we 
might suppose were natural singers, simply 
because the*ear and voice were not early exer- 
cised. Facts are the things for us, although 
we have comparatively few in this country, to 
show the advantages of early cultivation. 
Infant school experiments, however, fully 
prove, the universality of physical gifts, and 
the adaptness of early education to develope 
them. I know a young gentleman, neither of 
whose parents could sing, who was placed, 
while an infant, in the care of a singing nurse, 
who imparted to him the musical sense, and 
he is now a “good singer.” In the Boston 
Musical Gazette of the 28 of July, “the In- 
structors of the Hawes school in Boston, in re- 
ply toa communication of the Mayor on the 
subject of the Introduction of musical instruc- 
tion into that Seminary,” remark, “ enough 
has, in our estimation, been already accom- 
plished to warrant the belief of the great utility 
of vocal Music, as a branch of public instruction. 
One thing has been made evident, that the 
musical ear is more common than is generally 
supposed. There are a few in the school who 
make palpable discords when all are singing. 
Many who at the outset of the experiment be- 
lieved they had neither ear nor voice, now sing 
with confidence and considerable accuracy, and 
others, who could hardly tell one sound from 
another, now sing the scale with ease.” 














COMMUNICATIONS. 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 
AIRS OF MY BOYHOOD. 


I was a lad of about fourteen years of age, 
full of life and vigor, and so fond of music, 
that I was perpetually humming, drumming, 
whistling, fifing, fiddling, &e. At the black 
smith’s | so arranged the horse-shoes, as to play 
several tunes, beating them with a couple of 
sticks. Whenever I found a pile of dry ches- 
nut or cedar rails, these I used, for the same 
purpose. My flutes, made of various materials 
of the field and forest, were strewed every 
where ; and there was no bird’s note but what 
I could imitate. It was in the month of Jan- 
uary, the weather somewhere about zero, | 
found myself twenty miles from home. The 
sun was about half an hour high at night, and 
I had no company, save a lazy, old gelding and 
an empty sleigh, or pung, so called, belonging 
toone of our neighbors. I had been to help 
an uncle on with a load of grain, and when we 
parted, on a cold and dreary plain, he called 
me a “a clever lad,” gave mea pistareen, and 
told me I should reach home before bed time. 
no doubt. But when I came to face about and 
whip up, dobbin told a different story. With 
all my power of force or persuasion I could not 
get him out of a walk; and so [ sat me down 
in the pung, and, to cheer the lonely way, I 
struck up the famous tune of Old Isle of Wight. 
I now, for the first time in my life, perceived 
that a horse received some impression from 
music, for the beast instantly changed from 
Largo to Adagio, and sped on in an animated 
walk for five or six rods, at the rate of two 
miles an hour at least ! 

It was dark when I reached the famous 








tavern of Maj. R. in S. at four miles distance. 
Here I asked the hostler if he would keep me 
and my horse for a pistareen and four coppers, 
which was all | had? We settled the bargain 
at that price, and dobbin was put up. I then 
followed him into the kitchen, where | found a 
good warm fire, with men and boys and girls, 
engaged in joking a lame pedler, who was try- 
ing to dispose of the contents of his sack, 
among which was a parcel of Jewsharps. | 
seated myself snug in the corner upon the dye- 
pot, an article of furniture indispensable in those 
days, and, taking a couple of his jewsharps, I 
applied them both to my mouth and struck up 
Dainty Davy, to the astonishment of all the 
kitchen throng! An old dame, who was en- 
gaged with her foot-wheel, stopped short, and 
exclaimed—* massy tew me! what! play upon 
tew Jewsharps?” 1 then gave them Rural 
Felicity and some other airs, and returned the 
instruments. I was proclaimed a nonesuch ; 
my fame soon reached the bar-room, and from 
all quarters the kitchen was crowded, to catch 
a view of the “ curious musicianer.” 

There was a bouncing girl, they called Dolly, 
who was very inquisitive with me, and wished 
to know if I would not gratify her with a song ? 
“ For,” said she, “I know, now, you must be 
cute at that.” I replied that my mother had 
learned me a song or two; and thus, after a 
little more vastly agreeable teasing, 1 gave 
them one of my boyish ditties, called Brown- 
bread and milk. Dolly instantly took the hint, 
as I intended, and, as soon as | had finished, 
she placed in my lap, as I sat squat upon the 
dye-pot in the chimney corner, a quart basin 
brim full of this very excellent article, whose 
praise I had been singing. ‘“ That's fired good 
stuff to clear the pipes,” observed the landlord. 
“T know it,” said Dolly, “ and I insign to have 
another song yet.” “Yes, yes,’ some one 
cried out, “ no song, no supper.” As soon as 
| had finished my meal, the fair Dolly beset 
me again. ‘*Come, now, | want to hear a 
pretty love song about murder; why cant ye, 
now?” I certainly felt very thankful to this 
kind damsel for her bread and milk, exhausted 
and hungry as | had been; so 1 undertook to 
gratify her with a song of the description she 
called for. I learnt it of a pious and worthy 
grandmother; and it may be within the re- 
membrance of some who will read this article. 
It ran thus,— 

Handsome Harry, ‘twas reported, 

In Southampton he did dwell ; 

There two pretty maids he courted, 

Kate and Ruth, both known full well, ée. 

I was then asked if I could play on nothing 
but a jewsharp? “O, yes,” I replied, “on 
any thing from a mullen stalk to a hay-rick.” 
“Can you play the tambereen?” one asked. 
I then took hold of an old warming-pan, with- 
out a handle, that laid in the ashes, and struck 
up an accompaniment to the Cuckoo's nest, 
which Dolly sung to the top of her lungs. 
The jarring of the cover upon the brim, dis- 
coursed quite tasty music, as they thought, 
This was a poser! and they gazed at me for a 
young wizard and wonder! “ Who upon airth 
be ye? Where ye from? What's your name?” 
exclaimed the old lady at the foot-wheel. But 
I gave evasive answers to all such questions ; 
and when called upon for another and another 
song, I gave them Go to bed Tom, which they 
understood, and showed me to my lodging 
room. me 

By day-break in the morning I homeward 
bent my course again; but dobbin was still” 
disposed to let his moderation be known to all 
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who undertook to urge him beyond his wonted 
pace, which was like the Dead March in Saul, 
in solema tread and slow. In the height of 
vexation, and with patience all in tatters, | at 
last reached the village of B. By the side of 
a store stood an open shed, which dobbin espied, 
and, to my astonishment, he forthwith struck 
into Allegro, and went, full butt, up to the oat 
trough! i heard the sound of music, | thought, 
somewhere, and entering the store, found in the 
counting room six or eight humstrummers en- 
gaged with bass-viol and book, in singing the 
music of Worcester Collection. They sawed 
and drawed away in good earnest, and | 
thought I never heard Old Greenfield and 
Montgomery go more frisky and rampant. | 
oceasionally struck into the Alto, and thus got 
their attention. ‘The player was a conceited 
quack and ignoramus; a mere scraper. ‘They 
stopped awhile in order to patronize the shop- 
keeper, and, during grog time, | took hold of 
the bass-viol from curiosity, and began to draw 
the bow. Mr. Scraper instantly came and took 
it out of my hands, saying that he wanted no 
one to tamper with his instrument, unless he 
knew how to play. I then took up a book 
from the table, which I found to be Holyoke’s 
music; and, turning to Mezico, | asked the 
company if they would sing it? “That piece?” 
said the Scraper, “there’s none but Boston 
folks and the Boston Band can perform that.” 
They then asked me, if | was acquainted with 
it? IL told them! was not, but I knew the 
piece very well which it was in imitation of, in 
Lock Hospital. “I have heard of Lock’s 
horse-stable,” said Scraper, “I guess its a 
curious kind of a thing.” I then told them I 

ld give a little specimen of its style, if they 
would let me try the viol. “Fudge!” said 
Scraper, “I rather guess it would be trying ; 
but, howsomever, take hold of it.” Amesbury, 
in Lock Hospital, was perfectly in my recollec- 
tion. and I sung the principal air, and played 
the Bass accompaniment, all off hand, without 
stop, stay or hesitation; also several other 
things from the same work. “Who be ye?” 
cried) Scraper. .“ Aint you the devil?’”” The 
shop-keeper left his counter and made one of 
the company, and others with him. “ Young 
man,” said he, “do you live about here?” | 
replied, “No, I am a poor boy, away from 
home, with a dull horse, and have no money to 
buy bread or provinder.” “ Well,” he an- 
swered, “ you play and I'll pay the fiddler.” 
He then brought me a bountiful supply of 
crackers, butter, cheese and salt-fish, and gave 
dobbin a peck of oats. I offered Scraper the 
instrument; but he declined, saying it was 
in good hands. “ Yes Jo,” said one of the 
company, “when you take the fiddle again 
you had better hang it up, I can tell ye.” I 
then sung several secular songs from the Beg- 
gar’s Opera and others, making the accompan- 
iment on the instrument as florid as I could. 
Great was the curiosity to find me out; but | 
had no inclination to gratify them in this re- 
spect. I thanked them for their hospitality ; 
told them that it was the first time I ever receiv- 
ed any thing for singing or fiddling, and I hoped 
I should never be in the like strait again, es- 
pecially that of having a tired horse. I now 

tinto my pung once more, and, supposing 

t dobbin had been so far supplied by the 
kind shop-keeper’s hospitality that he would be 
both able and willing to strike into the Allegro, 
at least, till we had got through the village, I 
cried allons dobbin; but, I found it was alla 
dead set ; 30 I set up Isle of Wight once more, 








and slowly departed. Justas I had cleared the 
village, as idl-luck would have it, I met Major 
W, who nodded and went on; but when he ar- 
rived at the store, which I had just left, and 
where he was known, they inquired of him, it 
he had met a boy in a pung; and if he knew 
who he was? “OO, yes,” said he, “he is one 
of my neighbors. He is 

Roperick Roonpetay.” 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 
Mr, Epirtor. 

In the Gazette-of Feb. 6th. “A Country 
Subscriber,” from Canton, Mass. undertook to 
give us an account of the Concert at Roxbury 
a short time since. It seems he came all the 
way down from Blue Hidls, sixteen miles, to 
attend this Concert. He declares that he never, 
(“in all his born days,” I suppose,) received so 
much gratifieation from a Concert ; and again, 
that he would willingly go sixteen miles again, 
and on foot (!!) to be present at such a rare enfer- 
tainment. The principal solos, he says, were 
sustained by Mrs. Franklin and Baker, and he 
thinks, forsooth, that Mrs. Franklin is “ one of 
the highest planets that adorn your musical 
hemisphere ;” also that * Mr. Zeuner delight- 
ed all with his scientific and masterly perform- 
ances on the organ.” 

Now, what is the purpose of such fiddle fad- 
dle trumpery from Canton, all about a common 
and ordinary performance? There were sever- 
al ladies at this Concert who sung solos, and 
all very acceptably ; none excelling all the rest 
in a very high degree; yet this Cantonian in- 
vidiously selects one, and, in a style peculiar to 
himself, calls her the highest planet, &c. Mr. 
Zeuner played exceedingly well; he ever plays 
well, and, indeed, he stands at the head of our 
organists. But he made no peculiar display of 
science on this occasion. In fact there are 
those, amateurs, who, when speaking of music 
and musical performances, use “ words without 
knowledge.” There is something on this sub- 
ject in the Musical Gazette, No. 21. by the cel- 
ebrated Dr. Hodges, which I was very happy to 
see. I think it may be read to great advantage, 
and your correspondent, ‘‘ A Country Subseri- 
ber,’ may find something useful in it for him- 
self, perhaps. 

There was a writer a short time ago in the 
Transcript with signature S. X. who undertook 
to point out Lady No. 1. among the Solo, am- 
ateur performers, drawing comparisons, which 
had better been let alone, and which might 
lead to controversies, which no lady would like 
to be the subject of. The adage—* Save me 
from my friends,”—is not without meaning. 

CaLtcortr. 








[Selected.] 
MODERATE DRINKING. 


Do not say that I exaggerate your exposure 
to intemperance. Let no man say when he 
thinks ofa drunkard broken in health and spoiled 
in intelleet, “ Ican never so fall.” He thought 
as little of falling in his early years. The prom- 
ise of his youth was as bright as yours, and even 
after he had began his downward course, he was 
as unsuspicious as the firmest around him, and 
would have repelled as indignantly the admo- 
nition to beware of intemperance. ‘The dan- 
ger of this vice lies in its almost imperceptible 
approach. Few who fall by it, know of its 
success. Youth does not see or suspect drun- 
kenness in the sparkling beverage which quick- 
ens its susceptibilities of joy. The invalid 

















does not see it in the cordial which his physi- 
cian prescribes, and which gives new tone to his 
debilitated organs. The man of thought and 
genius detects no paralyzing poison in the 
draught which seems a spring of inspiration 
to intellect and imagination. ‘The lover of so- 
cial pleasure little dreams that the glass which 
animates conversation will ever be drunk in 
solitude, and will sink him too low for the in- 
tercourse in which he now delights. Intemper- 
ance comes with noiseless step, and binds its 
cords with a touch too light to be felt. This 
truth of mournful experience should be treas- 
ured up by us all, and should influence the 
habits and arrangements of domestic and socia]} 
life in every class of the community. 

Music too hath charms, not only “ to soothe 
a savage breast, to soften rocks, and bend the 
knotted oak ;” but also to lure one into the des- 
tructive paths of intemperance. The Baccha- 
nalian song, the convivial glee, if indulged in, 
will assuredly minister to the painful fatality. 
Many there are that “chant to the sound of 
the viol, that invent to themselves instruments 
of music, and drink wine in bowls.” “ Beware 
lest any man spoil you.” 





ff rom the New Monthly Magazine.] 
ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


The second and worser accusation, that the 
English are incapable of estimating the charms 
of composition or performance, stands mainly 
upon the ground of our reserved temper. The 
Germans in some degree, the French in a great- 
er, nay, all nations, but the Italians share it, 
and are inculpated with us. M. Beyle, who 
has writen under the several names of Stend- 
thal and Bombet, in his lives of Haydn and 
Mozart, has the following passage:—“ You 
will be disappointed, my dear Louis, if ever 
you visit Italy, to find the orchestras so inferior 
to that of the Odeon, and perhaps not more 
than one or two good voices in a company. 
You will think that I have been telling you 
travellers’ tales. Nowhere will you meet with 
an assemblage like that of Paris, when you 
had at the Opera Madame Barilli, Mesdames 
Neri and Festa; and for men, Crivelli, Tach- 
inardi, and Porto. But do not despair of your 
evening: the singers, whom you will think in- 
different, will be electrified by a sensible and 
enthusiastic audience: and the fire spreading 
from the boxes to the theatre, and from the thea- 
tre to the boxes, you will hear them sing with 
an unity, a warmth and spirit, of which you 
have not even an idea; you will witness mo- 
ments of delirium, when both performers and 
auditors will be lost in the beauty of a finale of 
Cimarosa. It signifies nothing giving Crivelli 
thirty thousand francs at Paris ; you must pur- 
chase also a public fitted to hear him, and to 
cherish the love which he has for hisart. He 
gives a simple and sublime trait; it passes un- 
noticed. He gives a common and easily dis- 
tinguished embellishment; and forthwith every 
one, delighted to show that he is a connoisseur, 
deafens his neighbors by clapping as if he were 
mad. But these applauses are without any 
real warmth: his feelings are unmoved ; it is 
only his judgment which approves. An Ital- 
ian gives himself up without fear to the enjoy- 
ment of a fine air the first time he hears it; a 
Frenchman applauds with a sort of anxiety,— 
he is afraid of having approved of what is but 
indifferent. It is not till after the third or fourth 
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representation, when it is fully determined 
that the air is delicious, that he will dare to 
ery Bravo ! accenting strongly the first syllable, 
to show that he understands Italian. Observe 
how he says to his friend, whom he meets in 
the green room at a first representation, ‘ How 
divine that is!’ He affirms with his lips, but 
with his eye he interrogates. If his friend 
does not reply with another superlative, he is 
ready to dethrone his divinity. The musical 
enthusiasm of Paris admits of no discussion ; 
everything is either delicieux or execrable. On 
the other side of the Alps, every man is sure 
of what he feels, and the discussions about mu- 
sic are endless.” 

We are afraid there is but too much truth in 
this relation ; and it applies eminently to the 
pride, self love, and immobile manners of our 
own countrymen. Thus it happens that warmth 
and energy of character are the distinctions of 
the more southern nations, and give them the 
ascendency over our cold, hesitating indecision ; 
we lose not only the predominance which a 
bold and decided expression of feeling bestows, 
but all title to pronounce upon the productions 
of art and their execution ; in a word, it is thus 
we are reduced to take the tone from, instead 
of giving it to others. The judgment, there- 
fore, resides with them. There are other facts 
connected with the state of our manners which 
have their effect in lowering the standard of 
musical taste; but this will be developed by 
our relation of the progress of musical incidents. 


The period we have taken as the point from 
which to mark the course and degree of our 
musical elevation or depression is selected be- 
cause a new era, not only of taste, but perhaps 
of science, was just commencing; and when 
the object is to demonstrate differences, there 
must always be a rule of reference. A long 
time necessarily elapses before improvements 
in art, however striking, are universally known 
and acknowledged. Thus we cannot date the 
general reception of the works of Haydn and 
Mozart, the grand improvers, till the close of 
their lives, which accorded nearly with the con- 
clusion of the lastcentury. We have said, then, 
there commenced a new era of science. By 
this we mean to refer to the enlargement of 
those limits to which the strict harmonists of a for- 
mer age had confined composers, not Jess than 
to the extensions of the powers of instrumenta- 
tion and the varieties of melody. Dividing 
musical composition into two great heads—the 
church and the theatre—which will suffice for 
our present purpose, it is a remarkable proof of 
genius that these two extaordinary men should 
have given a new tone and direction to both 
as well as to the music of the orchestra and 
the chamber. ‘Till the age of Haydn, the mu- 
sic for the church was solemn and severe. 
“ By musica di chiesa,” (church music, properly 
so called,) says Dr. Burney, “I mean grave, 
and scientfic compositions for voices only, of 
which the excellence consists more in good 
harmony, learned modulation, and fugues upon 
ingenious and sober subjects, than in light airs 
or. turbulent accompaniments.” Such a defi- 
nition implies that the service of God should 
be advanced only by an appeal to one class of 
perceptions and affections; and the learned 
Doctor drew his philosophy, not only from an 
ideal moral, but an equally contracted musical 
theory. He was guided and governed, how- 
ever, by the examples which existed,—by the 
music which, up to that time, had been consid- 
ered the finest and the fittest. But Haydn, 
whether from temperament or from a more pro- 

















found conception of the powers of his art, ad- 
ded beauty to strength. The music of the Cath- 
olic choirs had always been more florid than 
that of the Protestant service in spite of the many 
prohibitions forced upon the Church from the 
time of Gregory the great. This is indeed, a 
necessary consequence of the introduction of 
instrumental accompaniments, as well as of the 
natural progress of composition, which, like 
all other arts, is varied, if not strengthened, by 
the additions of invention and ornament. Sim- 
plicity exhausted, such a change must follow. 
Thus Haydn’s masses are more figurate than 
those of his predecessors; in a word they de- 
monstrate the characteristics of his genius and 
his age. He effected a similar change in 
another species of composition, which if not the 
most pure and austere, must certainly be con- 
sidered to employ, in the most sublime and im- 
posing manner, the most profound and power- 
ful resources of the art,—we mean the Oraterio. 





Cupren. “ The voices of children! Whata 
choir are they! How many tears have I seen 
roll down the unconscious cheek at their simple 
innocent, unaffected, feeling voices! Who is 
not thrilled by the elequence of childhood ? 
Who is not inspired by its ingenious earnest- 
ness ? Give me, for all the hired musicians of 
our churches, the touching simplicity of chil- 
dren’s voices, sanctified by the associations 
which must always cling around any juvenile 
performances. I listen and am made better ; 
[ feel the influence stealing into my heart. 
There is nothing to chill the flowing cur- 
rent,—nothing to arrest and roll back a sponta- 
neous and outgushing sympathy.” 

“ The love of music is not a thing to be satia- 
ted at one feast, however bountiful. It is an 
appetite which grows by what it feeds on. It 
sits down with a keener relish at every succes- 
sive banquet. ‘The ear that is dead to every 
mortal sound, listens, even at the threshold 
of the tomb, to strains of familiar melody. 
The last tear which can trickle from the foun- 
tains of the soul, will glisten beneath the droop- 
ing lid, as some favorite air comes gently upon 
the departing spirit.” Harrington’s Lecture. 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 


Lines written on viewing the Diploma of the 
Boston Musical Institute. 
When the Goddess of Song, left her throne of light, 
To cheer the earth with her presence bright ; 
Awhile in mid-air, she stayed her wing, 
And striking her harp, began to sing. 


Far and near, the sweet sounds were heard, 

And each human heart felt its pulses stirred ; 

And behold at her feet, in homage free, 

Earth’s sternest and haughtiest have bent the knee. 


Ia mute adoration the German knelt, 

The gay, gallant Frenchman, the impulse felt ; 
And the fervent Italian poured forth his praise, 
In his favored country’s impassioned lays. 


The softened Ottoman ceased to recline, 

And bowed his bright crescent before her shrine ; 
The Indian Chieftain forgot his wrongs, 

And listened entranced to her magic songs. 


She bound the Highlander in silken chains, 

And held him fast, with her witching strains ; 
While the son of Afric, with outstretched arms, 
In untutored accents, declared her charms. 


From palace and hovel, her praises ring, 
From the toil-worn slave, and the sceptred king ; 
Through earth and air, they the strains prolong, 
And confess the magical power of Song. 

C.A.F. 











Serve the Lord with gladness: come before 
his presence with singing. 

Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise: be thankful unto 
him, and bless his name. Psalms. 
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In the reign of Elizabeth of England we find that the 
service was not only sung, but the organ also was played, 
and the cornet and sackbut in solemn festivals, and there 
were livings appointed by royal injunction for the mainte- 
nance of singing men and children ; and the sacred song in 
the church was ordered to be modest and distinct, that the 
same might be understood plainly, as if it were without 
singing. Pity that the mumblers at the present day could 
not be managed. 

The psalms were performed in plain-song, as it was called ; 
but, by and by, when a hymn or sentence was introduced, 
greater latitude was given to melody, and fancy and inven- 
tion undertook to show what they could do. It was now 
that the Puritans began to kick and make a stir against this 
getting into wild-airs. They exclaimed aloud against the 
use of musical instruments, making more noise and distur- 
bance themselves about it, than the clangor of ten thou- 
sand trumpets and trombones. Then Queen Elizabeth 
thought proper to take the pitch-pipe into her own hand, 
and she resolved that the music of the Churches should be 
under her control, being, in fact, the leading chorister of 
the Grand National Choir. 

What say ye to this, ye sons and daughters of sacred song, 
ye organists, pianists, violists, harpers, fluters and pipers, of 
the present day? Would you like such a leader to keep 
you in harmony? Suppose the President of these Uni- 
ted States should send forth his edicts to regulate the com- 
position of our music and the manner in which it should be 
performed ; not only our sacred and solemn services, but 
even that of our festivals, our little chamber glees and songs, 
and likewise the music of our theatres and our military 
bands? Would it not be popular with some’? No admin- 
istration has been without its office-seekers ; the leaders over 
tens, and over hundreds, and over thousands would, no 
doubt, be greedily sought after. We should see much 
warm electioneering too; here a shout for T'weedledum, 
there a huzzafor Tweedledee! Sometimes the walls of 
“old Minster” would resound with the majestic strains of 
All Saints or Colchester, when, anon, the leader calls, 
“avast bawling there! ”’ and the order is given to modulate 
into a new key, and to take up the frippery stuff of some 
modern dabster at composition. While engaged in songs 
of peace and the pleasures of home, we might be directed 
to change the tone, and sing, to arms! to arms, and the bat- 
tle! Even the very tap of the drumstick, the motion of 
the fiddler’s elbow, the length of a shake, and the turn of a 
cadenza, might be subject to the whim of some upstart am- 
ateur. Such a state of things here, we think, would not be 
very highly approved. 

We understand that Mr. Zeuner has resigned the office 
of President of the Handel and Haydn Society, and that his 
resignation has been accepted. We know not the cause 
that has thus disappointed the public wish and expectation 
of hearing something of a superior character, under the 
conduct of this so highly talented and distinguished pro- 
fessor. 

At the concert at Malboro’ Chapel by the Billings and 
Holden Society for the benefit of the Haverhill Street suf- 
ferers, it is said that Mrs. Franklin sang to the admiration 
of the auditory. 

Inish Mstopies. As our paper goes to press on Mon- 
} day, we shall not be able to notice Mr. White's performance 








at his Concert on Tuesday, 19th inst., at Tremont Hall. 
The programme speaks well, and we ider it judici 
in taking the Hall instead of the Temple, as the former will 
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I LOVE THE SEA. 


COMPOSED FOR THE MUSICAL GAZETTE, AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
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Hebe 


1.—I love the sea, 
The blue, the free, 
The roar of its mighty minstrelsy ; 
The foam of its waves, 
That madly raves, 
Is the dearest sight my bosom craves. 


2.—With thee, my bark, 
O’er the waters dark, 
With the summer moon our course to mark; 
How proud we ride, 
O’er the dancing tide, 
While the white foes loves thy heaving side. 


CONTEMPLATION. ©. M. 


for “3 closer 





3.—We cut our way, 
Thro’ the shining spray, 
While the crowding billows round us lay ; 
And our shouts of glee, 
Rung wild and free, 
On the mighty waste of the boundless sea. 


4.—The mariner’s dirge 
Is thy sounding surge, 
As it rings his knell on the grave’s dark verge ; 
And his last.long sleep, 
In the quiet deep, 
Is as calm as when willows o’er him weep. 
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5.—I love the sea, 
The blue, the free, 
And the roar of its mighty minstrelay ; 
Where the wild waves roam, 
In their caps of foam, 
The mariner finds his chosen home. 


6.—Then spread thy wing, 
Thou bounding thing, 
And far o’er the waves like a sea-gull spring; 
Our trust is on high, 
In the smiling sky, 
And we rove ’neath the light of a watchful eye. 
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[For 


the Musical Gazette.] 


Ma. Epiror. I send you a song of olden time, poetry and music. I esteem it worth as many of your modern whirligig, insipid, namby pamby nonsense, as could be laid 
between Boston and New Orleans. { could, no doubt, have procured some one to dress it out with a Piano-forte arrangement, and made some stylish parade, designating the cres. 


the dim. the for. the pia. the hold, the shake, the cadenza, the ad lib. and fifty more such outlandish terms. 


But, no; give mesimplicity. 1 want the plain air, and no more, except 


some simple accompaniment on the Piano-forte, such as I have often heard Professor Webb or Mr. Fergus play, who, in my humble opinion, are the two best pianists in our city. 


They seem to see at once whatever may be requisite to produce the proper expression, and can play it, whether written or not. 
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In our jour-ney thro’ life, my dear Joan, I sup-pose, We shall 
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Now Joan, we are married, and, come, let me sa 
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When a cloud on this forehead shall darken my day, 
Thy sunshine of sweetness mast smile it away ; 
And when the dull vapor shall dwell upon thine, 
To chase it, the labor and triumph be mine. 


3 


Thou shalt milk our one cow ; and if fortune pursue, 
In good time with her blessing, my Joan may milk two ; 
I will till our small field, whilst thy prattle and song 
Shall charm, as I drive the bright ploughshare along, 
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y, Though both are in youth, yet that youth must de-cay; 


FEE 


oft meet a bram-ble, and sometimes a 











rose. 


4 
The red-breast and wren shall not seek us in vain, 
Whilst thou hast a crumb, or thy Corin a grain; 
Not only their songs will they pour from the grove, 
But yield by example sweet lessons of love. 
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Though thy beauty must fade, yet thy youth I'll remember, 
That thy May was my own, when thou showest December ; 
And when Age to my head shall his winter impart, 

The summer of Love shall reside in my heart. 











Children and men seek for present happi-| 
ness. They will find something that resembles | 


it, or strive so to do, at all hazards. And in 
the effort for its attainment, what self-delusion, | 
what sin, what folly, are exhibited ! What mis-| 
ery is endured! ‘This desire for happiness, or 
as the word would be correctly interpreted, for 
pleasurable excitement, is natural; it cannot 
be repressed; it must therefore be guided. | 
And he who should furnish to mankind any | 
innocent means for the gratification of this| 
longing, is in no small degree the benefactor of | 
his race. The inventor of Chess did more! 
by his ingenious and profound game, than to) 
supply a monarch’s fastidious taste with new) 
means of enjoyment. So itis with music. | 

Harrington’s Lecture. 








It is impossible to see the Jews at Jerusa-| 
lém singing, though with melancholy voice, | 
the songs of Zion, reciting the Psalms of Da-| 
vid, talking the Hebrew language, and, 
strengthening each other in the expectation of | 
the Messiah, and not feel for them compassion | 
rather than-anger. As I looked upon them, | 
sitting by the brook Kedron, shadowed by the | 
myrtles which grow upon its banks, I remem-| 
bered that touching passage in their own poe-~| 
uy 7“ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat | 
down: yea, we wept when we remembered | 
Zion. We hanged our harps upon the willows | 
in the midst thereof. For there they that: car- | 
ried us away captive, required of us asong and 
they that wasted us, required of us mirth, say-| 
ing, sing ug one of the songs of Zion. How | 
shall we sihgthe Lord’s song in a strange !and ? 
If I forget thee, let my tongue eleave to the roof 
of my mouth; If I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my ¢ qt ot 
The Turkish language is soft, sonorous and 
“mellifluous, insomuch ‘that it has been called 

“ the Italian-of the East.”—The Arabic on the 
c is grand and strong, but harsh and 
guttural, and savors too much of the fierce and 
threatening to be very musical. 
Buckingham’s Lecture. 





POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 

THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK, consisting of nearly one 
hundred glees, madrigals and rounds, selected from the 
works of the most admired composers. By Lowell Mason 
and G, J. Webb. 


THE BOSTON 
CHORUSES. Edited by L. Mason. Being a collection 
of the most popular Choruses of the great masters; de- 
signed for the practice of Societies, for Concerts or other 
public occasions. Orchestral accompaniments, in manu- 
script, furnished when desired. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF 
CHURCH MUSIC ; consisting of Psalm and Hymn Tunes ; 
and also a variety of Anthems, Hymns, Chants, &c., old 
and new. Edited by Lowell Mason. The HANDEL AND 
HAYDN SOCIETY’S COLLECTION, do. The CHOIR, 
do. ‘‘ OCCASIONAL Psalm and Hymn Tunes, ” No. 4em- 
bracing 32 pages of new music, original and selected. By 
L. Mason. A few copies of the third uumber remain, and 


:| may be had by early application, 


The SERAPH—a monthly publication of new Church 
Music, Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants Anthems, &c. |! 


Edited by L. Mason. Designed as a continuation to Occa- 
sional Psalm and Hymn Tunes. Sent by mail to persong 
forwarding one dollar, free of postage, in advance for twelve 
numbers. Postage under 100 miles, 1 1-2 cts.—over 100 
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miles, 21-2 cts. Choirs supplied by the dozen at nine dollars. 

MANUAL OF THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF MU- 
SIC, for instruction in the elements of vocal music, on the 
system of Pestalozzi. By Lowell Mason, Professor of the 
Academy. 


THE JUVENILE SINGING SCHOOL—a small music 
book, consisting of songs, &c., for common schools and in- 
dividual use. By L. Mason and G. J. Webb. This work 
is used in the Boston public schools, where music has be- 
come a regular and delightful branch of education. 


THE MORNING—A beautiful and brilliant piece, in four 
vocal parts. By Ries—23 pages. 

THE WER OF SONG: no less interesting, con- 
sisting of choruses, solos. duets, &c.: the poetry translated 
from the German of Schiller; the music by Romberg—40 pp. 

A GRAND CHORUS —“ Awake! put on strength, O 
arm of the Lord.” By Neukomm—12 pages. 


MASON’S “ MUSICAL EXERCISES,” recently issued, 
designed for the convenience of Teachers, and to facilitate 
instruction in the elements of vocal music, according to 
the Manual of Instruction of the Boston Academy, and to 
save the great burden of writing on the Black Board; the 
characters being sufficiently large to be seen across the 
school room. Suited to the wants of Juvenile and Adult 
Schools. ‘The whole course’is embraced on 67 large sheets, 
which are bound together conveniently for use and for easy 
transportation ftom one school to nother. It is supposed 
they save nearly one half the time ai: trouble in teaching 
The intelligent instructer will at once see and appreciate 
their great advantage. They are used by the teachers of 
music in the Boston schools. 


IN THE PRESS, a new and brilliant piece of music for 





Concerts, by Romberg, entitied ‘The HARMONY OF 


ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF || 


| 





] THE SPHERES ; the words translated from the German 
by Rev. J. 8S. Dwight, and adapted by L. Mason, 28 quarto 
pages. 

For sale by G. W. PALMER & CO. and J. H. WILKINS 
& R. B. CARTER. 


he SERAPH, No. 7, just published, by G. W. 
PALMER & CO. 


KIDDER & WRIGHT’S 


STEREOTYPING & PRINTING 
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NO. 32 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSOM. 

K. & W. are prepared to execute orders for Stereo- 
typing or Printing Music, in any style that may be desired. 
They have Music Types of SIX different PATTERNS, 
and FIVE SIZES, and would respectfully invite the at- 
| tention of those who publish music to this fact, as by favor- 

ing them with their patronage, publishers have an oppor- 
| tunity to suit their own taste in regard to style, which no 
other establishment in this country can present. 

They are also prepared to execute all kinds of 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 


and request those who wish to have printing done with de- 
| spatch, and on reasonable terms, to give them a call. 





Pvustisuep every other Wednesday. by OTIS,BROAD- 
ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 
dollars per annum. Allcommunications must be post 
paid, and addressed to Bartnoromew Brown, Esq., 
the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 
AGENTS. 

Wm. Burns, 262 Broadway, New York. — Wirtz & Tatem, 
Philadelphia. — N. Hickman, Baltimore. — R. Farnham, 
Washington.—R. Bedney, Salem.—C. Harris, Worcester.— 
J. Buffum, Lowell._—W.S. Bartlett, Plymouth —C. Whipple, 


| Newburyport. — 3. O. Dunbar, Tuunton.—W. Howe, New 


Bedford. — G. & C. Merriam, Springfield. — J. H. Butler, 
Northampton. — Geo. H. Brown, East Bridgewater.— New 
Hampsuire, J. W. Foster, Portsmouth.—FE. J. Lane, Dover, 
—J.F. Brown, Concord. — Geo. Tiléen, Keene.— Wm. F. 


| Lawrence, Pembroke —Maine, Smitn & Fenno, Bangor.— 


Colman & Chisholm, Portland,—J. Beckford, Eastport. — 


| R.Istanp, B. Cranston & Co. Providence.—W. D. Calla- 
, han, Newport.— Conxxcrticut, Canfield & Robins, Hart- 


ford.—A. H. Maltby, New Haven—Vermonr, J. W. Hic- 


kok, Burlington.— W. Fay, Rutland.—N. Sleeper, Chelsea. 





Kidder & Wright, Printers and Proprietors, 
No 32, Congress Street. 





